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Peter Penguin Talking 


Howdy, Story Paraders! I guess all of us are 
thinking about the same thing these days—what 
we can do to help win this war. One day when I 
was studying about this, there was a polite bark- 
ing at the door pers in walked a serious-looking pup named Victor. He 
had some good ideas about defense tactics and helping the Army and 
Navy, so we are giving him a page each month to tell you about them. 
Look for him today on the back cover. 

With Geppy in the British Intelligence Service and Victor doing so 
much for the Civilian Defense, our friend, Oscar the Seal, got to feeling 
rather low and useless. Then one day he heard over the radio that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said baseball should go on as usual this year because 
people needed fun and they could work better for having some. 

“That gives me an idea,” said Oscar. “I’ll be funny.” 

“You are, dearie.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Oscar, “I shan’t waste my time making jokes 
for you. What good is that? I want to be funny on a grand scale, so 
that millions of boys and girls will laugh and feel good. I read in the 
paper that a laugh does you more good than Vitamin K,—at least, I 
think that was its name.” 

“But Oscar,” I argued, “you are not big enough for millions to see 
you at once even on a platform and you can be very noisy but not noisy 
enough for millions to hear you.” 

“Give you three guesses, Pete, and you’ve had two. Take a dive and 
refresh your head.” 

Then I remembered where Oscar had gotten his idea and I said, “Oh, 
you mean—” 

“Sure—R-A-D-I-O.” 

“But amateur stations aren’t allowed any more.” 

“Amateur? Pfui! I want a national hook-up—no, international. Good- 
by! I’m on my way to get it now.” 

So that is how it came about that Oscar is broadcasting on April 19 
on the program, TALES FROM Far AND NEAR, given by the Columbia 
School of the Air, which is heard by millions of school children in this 
country and Canada and is translated into Spanish and Portuguese for 
the children of South America. 

I hope Oscar does all right. Of course, Mr. Zabriski will be there, too, 














to look after him. That will be a help in introducing him to new people 
because strangers don’t always know just what to think of Oscar at 
first, but they always like Mr. Zabriski. 

Anyway it is not a bad way to help win the war and one maybe that 
you hadn’t thought about—this giving other people a laugh now and 
then. You see the Nazis and Japs would like to think they had us so 
worried that we couldn’t laugh. If we were that worried, we would 
not fight or work well; so a joke now and then is all to the good. 

The fact is that most of us who are not just the size or shape that the 
Army and Navy want now for fighting can do most for our country 
by doing better what we are already doing. If your job is growing 
strong and learning, do more of it. The boys and girls who are growing 
up now must learn how to run a world where Hitlers can’t happen. 

In the book reviews this month you will find some books from which 
you can learn about the machines which make a modern nation so 
powerful, about the metals and minerals which nations fight for, and 
about the scientists and inventors who have added to our knowledge 
and power. But this is only the last chapter of a long, long story that 
began hundreds of thousands of years ago when the first hairy, apelike 
man thought of using a stone or a stick to do something better than his 
fingers could. 

This story, How Man BecaMe a GIANT, is told in a fascinating new 
book by M. Ilin and E. Sagal. When you read about how much 
struggling, working and thinking our ancestors had to do before we 
could have the pleasant houses we live in, the varied foods we eat, our 
vehicles of travel, you feel very proud of the unknown men who laid 
the foundations. You also feel like doing some head work yourself if 
only to prove that modern man can carry on from where they left off. 

When you read “It Rained for a Week” in this issue, some of you 
may be envying Allen his chance to learn the Indian Sign Language. 
You needn’t envy him because you can learn it yourself from the book, 
UniversaL InpIAN Sign Lancuace, by William Tomkins. Get a copy 
from your library or from the Boy Scouts of America. 

Letters from young scientists on their experiments and observations 
are always welcome. Peter Penguin c/o Story Parabe. 
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MR. A. GIRAFFE 
Now A. Giraffe 


Can never laugh, 
And I will tell you why! 
Because a giggle 
Cannot wiggle 
Up so high. 





0 





And Mister A. 

Can never say 

“Oh, fiddle-sticks!” nor “Fie!” 
Because his talking 

Tires of walking 


Up so high. 


When Mister A. 

Feels very gay 

And starts to sing and shout, 

A bubbly sound 

Goes round and round— 
Never out. 


¥* * * 


So all these things just stay inside 
And grieve about their lots, 
Until poor Mr. A. Giraffe 


Breaks out in dreadful spots! 


—Heten E. SHEEHAN 
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A story of the war in China 
and a girl who was not afraid 


THE COPPER TEAPOT 


By ELEANoR FRANCES LATTIMORE 
Illustrated by the Author 


Arcuen sat in the doorway of her home, polishing a copper 
teapot. The teapot was her very own, and Aichen preferred it 
to any of her toys: the doll made of paper and sticks, the 
braided-grass baskets, and the carved gourd with a singing 
cricket inside it. Aichen was nine years old. She was old enough 
to help her mother with the work around the house, but she 
was young enough to play, too. 

Her grandmother, sewing in the room behind her, was scold- 
ing Aichen. She was telling her to go outdoors and to play 
with Brother and the other children. “You have worked long 
enough,” said her grandmother. 

Aichen bent over the teapot, polishing it harder than ever. 
“T am afraid,” she said. 

“What are you afraid of?” said her grandmother sharply. 

“I am afraid of those machines with wings, that drop balls 
of fire,” said Aichen. 

“There are no such things,” 
said her grandmother. “I have 
lived a long, long time, and I 
have never seen one.” 

Aichen’s home was in a 
tiny village in a green valley 
in China. The valley was be- 
tween high mountains cov- 
ered with rocks and twisty 
pine trees. Snow fell in the 
winter on the mountains and 
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in the valley, but now in the spring the valley was a pattern of 
green fields, each one belonging to a different farmer. The 
village was formed by the small houses of eight farmers. 

The name “Aichen” means “truthful” in Chinese. And 
Aichen was truthful. Her black eyes observed all that went on 
in the world around her, and she told the truth about what she 
saw and heard. Brother, one year younger than Aichen, liked 
to pretend things. You could not always believe what he said 
because he liked to tease. 

Aichen and Brother did not go to school. There was no 
school in their village and none near enough so that she could 
walk to school or ride the donkey. But Aichen could read. Her 
grandmother knew how to read, because she had been the 
daughter of a scholar. She had taught Aichen and she had tried 
to teach Brother, too, but Brother was only interested in play- 
ing and since he was the boy of the family he was allowed to 
do as he pleased. He flew kites on windy days and sailed straw 
boats in the mountain streams that watered the fields. 

The village in the valley was very peaceful but traveling 
tinkers and toy-vendors and other travelers, coming through the 
mountains on donkeys, had 
told of the war in China. They 
had told of strange machines 
that flew like birds over the 
land and that dropped balls of 
fire on everything below. 

Aichen’s grandmother did 
not believe in these machines. 
Aichen’s father and mother 
did, though, and they were 
uneasy. They often talked in 
low voices at night when the 
children were supposed to be 
asleep. And Aichen had lain 
awake, listening, with her 
eyes wide open in the dark- 
ness. Sometimes she had put 
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her hands over her ears to shut out the words about war, and 
fighting, and balls of fire. And then she had taken her hands 
away, to listen some more, because she wanted to know the 
truth. She was frightened. 

Brother knew about the war, but he was not frightened. Not 
he. He said that he was a soldier already and that he could fight 
any one. He made a sword for himself out of a piece of bamboo 
and a gun out of a kaoliang stalk. He and Liang and Didi, the 
two other boys of his age in the village, played at fighting all 
the time now. They hid behind their courtyard walls and went 
“Bang! Bang!” at every one who passed by. They laughed 
when their mothers and their little sisters were frightened or 
pretended to be frightened. 

Aichen’s father worked in his field all day. Her mother 
worked in the house, cooking rice and vegetables and bits of 
pork on the big brick stove, and her grandmother made shoes 
for all the family and put neat patches on their worn cotton 
clothes. Aichen swept the house and drew water from the well 
and helped in little ways. But she loved to fly kites with 
Brother and to play games with the other village children. Best 
of all she liked to watch her father in the field. She liked to 
watch him plow with the aid of the little gray donkey and to 
watch him plant seeds in the straight furrows. 

“Aichen,” said her grandmother, putting a patch on Brother’s 
last year’s trousers, “you must not be afraid. It is not a good 
thing to be afraid. There is a war. That is true, but there have 
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always been wars. There is no need for the war to come here 
to this valley of ours. We are peaceful here and we do not want 
to fight. Go and play, Aichen.” 

Aichen loved her grandmother. Her grandmother was wise, 
she knew. She got up from the doorstep and hung her teapot on 
the hook beside the brick stove. Then she stepped out into the 
sunny courtyard, where chickens were scratching and where 
the two little fat pigs were grunting happily. “Grandmother is 
right; the war will not come here,” thought Aichen. 

But just then a traveler stopped at the courtyard gate. Aichen 
recognized him and called to her mother to come. It was 
Aichen’s father’s second cousin from the city at the foot of the 
mountains. His cloth-soled shoes were full of holes and he was 
very tired. “They are dropping bombs on our city,” he said. 
“We must fight. Every man in the country must fight.” 

Aichen’s mother had come to the door. Her face was very 
pale, but she welcomed the cousin and asked him to sit down 
and rest. 

“Go to the field, Aichen,” she said, “and call your father. Call 
Brother, too.” 

Aichen ran all the way to the field. Her heart was beating 
fast. Her eyes searched the sky, but there were no machines 
there. Not yet. The valley was as peaceful as ever and the fresh 
spring air smelled of growing onions and pine trees. 

Aichen’s father was bent over his field, but he straightened 
his back when he saw Aichen and heard her message. He 
dropped his hoe and mounted the gray donkey. Then he 
galloped off toward his house, urging the donkey forward by 
slapping his legs against its sides. 

Aichen followed slowly. She was out of breath from run- 
ning. She walked carefully between the rows of beans and 
when she reached the first house in the village, she began to 
call, “Brother! Brother!” 

Brother was playing, as usual. He was playing with Liang 
and Didi, and they were digging a deep hole behind Liang’s 
house. “Come home, Brother,” said Aichen. “Mother sent me 
to call you.” 
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“I am working, can’t you see?” replied Brother. “We are 
digging a trench so that we can fight the enemy.” 

“Come home, anyway,” said Aichen. “We have a guest in 
our house, our father’s cousin.” 

Brother reluctantly dropped his spade and cast a final look 
at the hole before he went toward his house with Aichen. 
Liang and Didi dug for a while by themselves but, feeling 
curious, they soon went off to Brother’s and Aichen’s house, 
too, and stood peeping through the gateway. A visitor in the 
village was always an exciting event. 

Aichen’s mother was serving rice with bean sprouts to the 
guest. Her father was filling his pipe and listening to his cousin’s 
talk about the city and the war which seemed so close now. 
Both Aichen’s father and mother looked worried and Aichen’s 
eyes grew wide with fear and Brother’s eyes snapped with ex- 
citement. But their grandmother would not listen to any of the 
talk. She turned her head away and went on with her sewing. 

When the cousin left, early the next morning, Aichen’s father 
left, too. He took the gray donkey with him, the gray donkey 
who was now loaded down with clothes and provisions. They 
were going off to fight. 

“Take care of the farm and the house while I am gone,” 
Aichen’s father told his family. “You must all work together.” 

“It is unwise for you to go,” said Aichen’s grandmother. But 
Aichen’s father, although he had always been a respectful son, 
did not heed her this time. He went off down the valley with 
his cousin and the little gray donkey. Soon they were out of 
sight. 

In the days that followed there was much work to do. Brother 
had less time for play as he and Aichen tended the field while 
their mother and grandmother kept the house. 

Brother and Liang and Didi found time to work on their 
trench though. It was not play any more, because the war 
seemed closer every day, as more of the men went off to fight. 
Aichen and the other children in the village helped to dig, too. 
The women and the children were all working together, as 
Aichen’s father had said they must. 
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Then one day Aichen made a discovery. Her father’s cousin 
had left a paper behind him. It was a newspaper and Aichen’s © 
grandmother had seen it first and had started to read it. But her 
grandmother had soon let the paper slip from her hands and 
had shaken her head in bewilderment. Aichen had read it then. 

Much of the news in the paper Aichen could not understand. 
Perhaps she didn’t yet know how to read well enough. This 
one thing she learned, though; trenches were not enough, in 
this war. People must have caves, real shelters to hide in when 
the terrible machines, which were called airplanes, flew above 
and dropped down the balls of fire, which were bombs. 

Aichen hurried to where Brother and the other children 
were digging. “We must dig even deeper,” she told them. “We 
must dig a cave like a cave in the mountains and it must be big 
enough for every one to hide in.” 

Brother looked doubtful. He did not like to be told what 
to do. But Liang nodded his head, as Aichen told about the 
bomb shelters she had read about. “I have heard of those 
things,” he said, wisely. “Some one told some one who told me. 
Let’s do as Aichen says.” 

So that is what they did. And the trench became a cave after 
days and days of work. It was a fine, big cave, big enough for 
every one left in the village to hide in. 

The day after the shelter was finished, Aichen once more 
sat on her doorstep and once again polished her teapot. She 
had been so busy lately that she had not had time to be fright- 
ened. Now she felt happy and curiously peaceful. The house- 
work for the day was done and the crops were doing well. 
Brother was singing as he made a sailboat out of a piece of 
kaoliang and a scrap of cloth. 

“You see, children, how peaceful we are here,” said their 
grandmother, smiling at the two children. “Your father should 
come home.” 

But just at that moment there came a strange, whirring sound 
from the sky. It grew louder and louder, and Brother dropped 
the boat he was making and Aichen clutched her precious tea- 
pot against her cotton coat. They looked up at the sky. 
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A STRANGE, WHIRRING SOUND CAME FROM THE SKY 











Far, far up there was something flying, like a giant bird. But 
it was not a bird. It was a machine. 

There was dead silence in the village, and then there were 
1”? 


cries and hurrying feet. “The cave! We must run to the cave! 
every one was crying. 
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Aichen’s mother called to Brother and Aichen. “Come! 
Come! We must hurry!” And Aichen, with the teapot in her 
arms, began to run towards the cave, stepping out of one shoe 
in her haste. 

Halfway there she stopped. Her mother and Brother were 
a little way ahead of her. But her grandmother! Where was 
she? Her grandmother was not there. 

Aichen did not stop to think. She ran back to the house. 

Her grandmother was standing in the doorway. She was 
looking up at the sky and she was saying, “It is true, then, after 
all. There are such things. I see one with my own eyes.” 

Aichen took her grandmother’s hand. “Come to our cave,” 
she said. “Quick, you must come. Hurry.” 

And her grandmother, believing at last in something that she 
could see herself, went with Aichen to the shelter. They were 
the last ones in the village to reach it. But Aichen had left her 
teapot behind. She could not go back for it now. 

The machine flew over the village, dropping balls of fire. It 
left three holes in the village and two houses in smoky ruins, 
because it was a bombing plane. But none of the people were 
hurt. They were safe in their cave. 

Aichen’s house was one of the two houses that was destroyed. 
After the plane had flown away over the mountains, and there 
was quiet again, the family came out of the shelter and looked 
among the ruins to see what they could find of their belongings. 
Aichen found her teapot then, smoky but whole. 

“That is a good luck sign, Aichen,” said her grandmother. 
“Your teapot is unhurt, because you saved my life.” 

Aichen and her family are still there in the village in the 
mountains. They are living with their friends, Liang’s family, 
until Aichen’s father comes back from the war and can build 
their house again. No more bombing planes have flown over 
the village, but, if they do come, the shelter that Aichen and 
Brother and the other children built is right there. 

And Aichen still has her copper teapot. She hopes that it 
will bring her good luck. 
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How Indian Sign Language 
helped Allen become a hero 


IT RAINED FOR A WEEK 


By JANE BATEMAN 
Illustrated by the Author 


Ever since Allen could remember, he and his mother and 
father had spent their summer vacations in the mountains in 
New York state. But this summer it was different. This summer 
they had come to a big ranch in the Rocky Mountains of 
Montana. 

Allen slept in a bunk in the loft of a ranch house. When he 
woke up in the morning, the first thing he noticed was the 
roaring sound of rain pounding on the roof just over his head. 
He slipped quickly into his clothes and joined his mother and 
father in the dining room. 

“Tt is still raining,” said Allen’s mother impatiently. “We 
have been here a week now, and it has poured rain every day, 
all day long.” 

“But I don’t mind,” said Allen. “This will be a good day to 
learn some more Indian Sign Talk.” 

There were more than twenty people staying at the ranch 
and they were all talking about the rain. They were tired of it. 
They wished it would stop. Allen said nothing more. He ate 
two eggs, three slices of bacon, and four pieces of toast. As 
soon as he had finished he put on his rain-coat and ran out the 
back door. The rain-clouds sat on the tops of the mountains, 
covering more than half of them, and the raspberry bushes 
dripped water on the path. 

Allen went through the big gate at the barn and by the corral. 
The horses dropped their heads over the bars to nicker softly 
at him as he passed. Then he went through two more gates, 
jumped over an irrigation ditch, and crossed the big pasture. 
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The cows looked at him placidly. They did not seem to mind 
the rain. Allen crawled under the fence on the far side of the 
pasture and found the trail into the woods. It was dark under 
the trees and water dripped dismally through the branches. 
Allen ran down the hillside to the hollow where his Indian 
friends lived. 

Red-Shirt’s family were Flathead Indians. Their little house 
had small square windows, a tin roof, and a crooked tin 
chimney. The family lived there only in the winter time. In 
the summer they set up their big white tepee beside the house 
and moved into it. Allen, too, thought that the tepee was a 
nicer place to live in than the house. 

Now, he lifted the rug that hung over the door of the tepee 
and stepped inside. Everybody smiled and made room for him 
to sit down. The fire, crackling and sparkling, was built in a 
circle of stones on the ground, in the center of the floor. The 
smoke went up through a hole in the top of the tepee. Dry 
wood was piled up neatly at the right of the door. Many layers 
of blankets spread on the ground made beds for the Indians at 
night, and were used to sit on in the day time. 
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The old grandmother always sat in the same place. She did 
not understand English. When Allen spoke to her, she only 
shook her head and grinned. She had no teeth and so she 
grinned all the wider. 

Red-Shirt’s mother always wore the same dress. It was purple 
and hung down to the tops of her moccasins. She was fat and 
good-natured. She laughed all the time, but she did not speak 
English, either. 

Red-Shirt’s father and big brother wore blue denim trousers 
and faded blue shirts. Their black hair hung down in two 
braids, and each braid was wound with strips of bright red 
cloth. They were always rolling cigarettes. They, too, laughed 
often, though they spoke only a few words of English. 

Red-Shirt was about Allen’s age. He did have a red shirt, 
but he wore it only once in a while, when he went to a Pow- 
wow. Red-Shirt, also, was always laughing. He could speak 
English! But it was not English that Allen and Red-Shirt were 
speaking together. It was Indian Sign Talk! This language of 
signs was used by all the Plains tribes, and they were many, 
roaming from the Mississippi river in the east to the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

All week Red-Shirt had been teaching Allen how to make 
the signs of this language with his hands. 

“I ride my horse. The horse jumps! I fall off bard on the 
ground!” said Red-Shirt in Sign Talk. Every one laughed. 
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“Did the horse run away?” asked Allen, making the signs 
with his hands. 
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“Yes, the horse goes far into the forest,” answered Red- 
Shirt. Again, every one in the tepee laughed. 
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“But he comes home fast when the wolves run after him!” 
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The two boys talked sign language all the rest of the day, 
for by this time Allen had learned to speak it very well. 

That night every one was sitting around the fire-place in the 
living-room of the ranch house. It was very quiet, except for the 
sound of the rain still pouring down on the roof. 

Finally Allen’s mother looked at the clock. “It’s time for 
you to go to bed, Son,” she said. 

Allen yawned, sighed, and started across the room toward the 
stairs. He stopped midway to yawn again. Just as he closed 
his mouth, there was the sound of running footsteps thudding 
across the porch! There was a sudden pounding on the door 
and in burst an Indian. His face was shining wet, and water 
streamed from his long black hair and his clothes. He began at 
once to shout and wave his arms wildly. 

Every one jumped to his feet. Every one stared with open 
mouth at the Indian. No one knew what he was saying, for he 
spoke in the Indians’ language! When he realized that they did 
not understand, the Indian began his message all over again, 
yelling louder than before, as if they were all deaf. 

Now Allen stepped forward and spoke to the Indian in Sign 
Talk. Excitedly the man began to make signs with his hands. 
Allen watched carefully, then turned toward the others. This 
was an important message. 
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“He is from the Indian village up the river. He says the dam 
there is breaking! He wants all the men here to go there and 
help fix it. He says that everybody must run away from here— 
very fast—to the hills—the river will come quickly and drown 
us all—he says—” 

No one waited to hear more. Swiftly the men put on their 
coats and climbed into the truck, and swiftly they drove away 
up the road. The women rushed upstairs to gather coats and 
blankets to take to the hills where the water could not reach 
them. 

It was then that Allen thought of his Indian friends. Nobody 
had warned them! They were right on the edge of the river. 
The water would rise and catch them while they were sleeping! 
Allen did not wait to put on his coat. He just dashed out into 
the blackness and pouring rain. There were lights in the barn, 
where some one was rounding up horses and cows. 

Allen plunged into the darkness of the muddy pasture. He 
slipped and fell twice before he ran against the fence. Down 
the hill he went, slipping and sliding. Wet branches whipped 
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ALLEN SPOKE TO THE INDIAN IN SIGN TALK 
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his face and body. Long before he reached the tepee, he began 
to yell to the Indians. They heard him, for when he got there 
he found them awake, but still rolled in their blankets. They 
jumped quickly when Red-Shirt explained to them what Allen 
had said. Nobody spoke, but they worked swiftly, heaping 
blankets and bundles on the horse. In a few minutes, they 
reached the ranch house where everybody was still hurriedly 
gathering things to save from the flood. In the excitement, no 
one had noticed that Allen had gone away and returned. 

That night they all spent on the hilltop. It was cold and wet 
in spite of the big fires and the pine shelters that they made. 
But they were thankful to be safe. 

All night, the men had toiled heaping sand bags on the dam 
to hold it together and the dam itself did not break. The water 
did burst around one end of the dam, flooding the flat land 
where the Indians made their home, but it did not reach the 
ranch house. 

Several days later, Allen was again visiting his Indian friends. 
The sun was out, hot and warm, and the excitement was all 
over. The river had left a lot of mud behind it, and the Indians 
were busy cleaning it out of their house. The tepee was still 
there, though the white cloth had been stained mud-color by 
the water. 

The stove had been carried out of the house to the yard. 
It, too, had been filled with mud, and Allen and Red-Shirt were 
at work digging it out. They stopped now and then to speak 
together in sign talk, laughing gleefully. 

It was nearly sunset when Allen burst through the door of 
the ranch house, yelling, “Mother! Father! Look! See what 
the Indians have given me! Look!” 

In one hand he carried a belt, in the other a pair of moccasins. 
They were beautifully decorated with colored beads. Allen 
kicked off his shoes and slipped on the moccasins. 

“See, Mother, they fit my feet exactly! The Indians made 
them especially for me! They said I was a very good friend. 
You know, Mother, I think they are just about the nicest friends 
I have ever had.” 
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HERBERT’S CAN 
COLLECTION 


By Hazevt Witson 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


W wen Herbert Yadon was in 
the fourth grade, Miss Jenkins, 
the principal of the school, 
gave the class a little talk about 
hobbies. She said that every child should have a hobby and that 
one of the nicest hobbies was to make a collection. She spoke 
of collecting butterflies, milk bottle tops, match-box covers, 
wild flowers, waxed autumn leaves, and many other things such 
as seashells, Indian relics, and minerals. Then and there, Herbert 
decided to make a collection. 

Now Herbert lived in a town in the Middle West, so seashells 
were out of the question. And the only mineral he was sure he 
knew by sight was coal, so there was not much sense in starting 
a mineral collection. Herbert thought and thought about what 
sort of a collection he should make. It was not until his mother 
sent him to the grocery store for a can of corn that Herbert 
decided what he would collect. The sight of the beautiful cans 
of fruits and vegetables in the grocery store gave him an in- 
spiration. He would collect cans. 

From that day on, the Yadon family lived on canned food. 
Herbert’s mother and father had read that children should never 
be discouraged in their hobbies. So Herbert’s father and mother 
encouraged Herbert by buying canned meat, canned fish, 
canned soup, canned vegetables, canned fruit, canned milk, 
canned molasses, canned brown bread, canned walnuts, canned 
olives, canned floor wax, canned soap powder, canned dog bis- 
cuit, and many other things. 
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By the end of a month, Herbert had quite a collection of 
cans. He had had to take all the books out of three bookcases 
and, even then, he was obliged to arrange the cans in double 
rows on the shelves, which hid some of the prettiest labels. By 
this time he had six cans each of peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
applesauce, Queen Anne cherries, raspberries, blackberries, 
strawberries, cranberries, blueberries, and pineapple cut in 
lengthwise slices, round slices (two sizes), tidbits, and crushed. 
He had five cans each of assorted soups, arranged in alphabetical 
order, beginning with asparagus and ending with vegetable. 
Herbert regretted that there was no soup nearer the end of the 
alphabet. He looked for a can of zebra soup, but no company 
seemed to be making zebra soup that year. He had four cans 
each of mashed potatoes, beets, string beans, lima beans, carrots, 
and corn, both white and golden bantam. Then he had two 
cans each of artichoke hearts, spinach, mixed vegetables, pump- 
kin, mushrooms, and eggplant. And he had thirty varieties of 
singles, not counting six brands of canned baked beans, five 
brands of corned beef, four brands of tomato juice, three of 
grapefruit juice, two of sauerkraut, and eight kinds of sardines. 
And by that time the Yadon family was beginning to get very 
tired of canned food. 

But Herbert’s father and mother did not want to discourage 
Herbert, so they kept right on buying cans. It was not long 
before the cans overflowed the three bookcases, filled the linen 
closet, all the bathroom shelves, and the two kitchen cabinets. 
Of course it was inconvenient for Herbert’s mother not to have 
the use of her kitchen cupboards, her linen closet and the bath- 
room shelves, but since she did not want to discourage Herbert, 
she got along the best she could by piling things on chairs. But 
one morning when Herbert’s father could not find a clean hand- 
kerchief, even after looking on three chairs, the piano, and on 
every step of the kitchen stepladder, he said that something 
just had to be done with Herbert’s cans. For if Herbert’s father 
wanted to get to work on time in the morning, he just had to 
know where to find a clean towel and his toothbrush. But of 
course he did not want to discourage Herbert, so that very day 
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he telephoned a carpenter to come and build an addition to 
the house. 

The Yadons were very glad when the addition to the house 
was finished, for by this time Herbert had had to pile cans on 
the floor and the family had to walk carefully to avoid knocking 
them over. But the addition took care of the cans beautifully. 
It was a large room and it had shelves all around the sides and 
standing cases of shelves in a double row down the middle. 
Herbert had such a good time arranging his can collection in 
its new home! He was so busy and happy that his parents let 
him stay home from school three days to work on his cans. 

To tell the truth, Herbert’s can collection was taking so much 
of his time that his school work suffered even when he did go 
to school. For he got so tired working on his collection that he 
had to rest in school. One trouble was that he soon had every 
variety of can which the grocery store near his home carried, 
and in order to get new brands he had to go to stores outside 
his neighborhood. Cans are heavy to carry long distances and 
often when he reached home with an armful, Herbert was tired 
to death. But Herbert was not the kind of boy to be discouraged 
by hardship and weariness. He kept adding to his collection and 
adding to his collection even though he had to walk miles for 
his specimens. 

Then came the awful day when two dreadful things happened 
to Herbert. He had a note from the school principal saying that 
unless his school work improved, he would be put back in the 
third grade. And on the same day he filled the last shelf in the 
room which housed his can collection. If Herbert went on col- 
lecting cans, the Yadons would not only have to build another 
addition to the house, but they would finally be obliged to build 
a museum for the can collection. And although Herbert’s father 
had enough money to build one additional room, he did not 
have money enough that year to build a museum. 

But of course Herbert’s father and mother did not want to 
discourage Herbert, so they thought and they thought about 
what they could do. They hated to have Herbert put back in 
the third grade, and they saw with dismay that their son was 
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growing thin and worn from so much walking and lugging of 
cans. And the family was dreadfully tired of eating everything 
canned. Yet neither Mr. nor Mrs. Yadon could think of any- 
thing to do about it. 

Finally Herbert’s parents decided to wire Uncle Horace to 
come at once. Uncle Horace was Herbert’s father’s oldest 
brother, and he always knew what to do about everything. 
The telegram said that the situation was urgent, so Uncle 
Horace came by airplane. He came none too early for the cans 
were beginning to pile up in the house again, and Herbert was 
going to be put back in the third grade on Friday if his work 
did not improve before then. And it was Tuesday already. 

Uncle Horace listened to the whole story of the can collec- 
tion. He even spent a good two hours looking it over, putting 
on his glasses in order to examine the labels on the smaller cans. 

“My boy,” he said to Herbert, “you have made the finest 
collection of cans it has ever been my pleasure to behold.” 






































“WE ARE TIRED OF CANNED FOOD,” SAID HERBERT’S MOTHER, 
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Herbert beamed with pride. So did his parents. For Uncle 
Horace knew what he was talking about. Herbert’s father and 
mother decided that perhaps the can collection was more im- 
portant than school and that it did not matter if Herbert were 
put back in the third grade. But Mr. Yadon still did not see 
how he could afford to build a museum for the can collection 
this year, not even if he sold the house. But Uncle Horace 
would tell the family what to do. Uncle Horace always knew 
what to do about everything. 

Uncle Horace put away his glasses, removed a prune juice 
can and two cans of ripe olives stuffed with anchovies (for- 
tunately very rare) from a chair, and sat down in the living 
room. He was now ready, the Yadon family could see, to give 
them his wise advice. 

Uncle Horace cleared his throat, “Ahem.” He looked from 
a label on a can of choice tomatoes in the magazine rack to 
Herbert’s pale cheeks. “The boy needs more color,” he said. 

Herbert’s mother explained about how far Herbert had to 
walk for new specimens now that he had exhausted all the 











“BUT WE DON’T WANT TO DISCOURAGE HERBERT” 
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stores in the neighborhood. “Even on roller skates it is too hard 
for him,” she sighed. 

“T can see that,” said Uncle Horace. “And I fear that as time 
goes on it will grow harder and harder to find new can speci- 
mens. The time will soon come when Herbert has a specimen 
of every can in town. Then it will be necessary for him to travel 
all over the country to find new cans to add to his collection.” 

“But Herbert is too young to travel alone and I don’t have 
time to go with him, and we don’t have any more room for 
cans, and we are all sick and tired of eating nothing but canned 
food,” wailed Herbert’s mother. “Of course we don’t want to 
discourage Herbert, but we don’t know what to do.” 

“Of course nobody wants to discourage Herbert,” said Uncle 
Horace. “And he is to be congratulated on making such a splen- 
did can collection. He has the finest collection of cans in the 
United States. I might even go farther and say that he has the 
most complete can collection in the world.” He paused and 
nodded his head at the beaming Herbert. “But,” went on Uncle 
Horace, “Herbert has now reached the limit which all experts 
finally come to, his collection of cans is so complete that there 
is really very little more that can be done for it.’ 

“Then you would advise me to stop collecting cans?” asked 
Herbert, looking discouraged. 

Uncle Horace looked Herbert straight in the eye. “I not only 
advise you to stop collecting cans, Herbert, but I suggest that 
you dispose of your entire can collection.” 

“Dispose of my can collection!” gasped Herbert. 

Dispose of your can collection,” repeated Uncle Horace 
firmly. “If you keep it, you will soon lose interest in it. Dispose 
of it, my boy, before that happens. You have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are the greatest can collector in the world. 
That knowledge i is all you need. And it takes up no space.” 

If Herbert had not been brought up to believe that Uncle 
Horace always knew what to do about everything, he never 
would have agreed to dispose of his collection. But he had 
always taken Uncle Horace’s advice, so it must be done. 

Uncle Horace himself took charge of the disposal of the can 
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collection. He telephoned a junk dealer. It took the junk dealer — 
and two helpers five hours to cart the cans away in a truck. The 
rays of the setting sun shone on the bright labels of tomatoes, 
peaches, apricots, spinach, green beans, fruit salad, pickled pigs’ 
feet, Bartlett pears, tuna fish, pimentoes, and hundreds of other 
varieties of canned goods. 

The Yadon family sat on the back steps and watched the last 
truckload of Herbert’s can collection disappear down the 
street. Nothing of the collection remained but one small red 
can that only yesterday had held onion soup. That can rolled 
from the truck and lay beside the weeping willow tree in the 
back yard. Herbert picked up the lone can and clasped it to 
his breast. He felt that life was going to be very empty. 

Herbert’s parents looked at Uncle Horace reproachfully. 
“Herbert looks discouraged,” they chided him. “And we have 
always been careful not to discourage Herbert.” 

Uncle Horace cleared his throat, ““Ahem. All Herbert needs,” 
he said, “is a new interest. He was already tired of collecting 
cans, tired both in the legs and in the head. What Herbert needs 
is to start a new collection.” 

Herbert’s father looked worried. “Remember, Horace, that 
I absolutely can’t afford to build a museum for Herbert this 
year. Perhaps next year—” 
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“The collection Herbert is going to make won't need a 
museum,” said Uncle Horace. “Now I want to ask Herbert a 
question. Did you, Herbert, ever collect cans without labels?” 

“Of course not. What good would tin cans be without 
labels?” 

“Tt’s just what I thought,” said Uncle Horace. “It was only 
the picture on the outside of the can that appealed to you. 
Now look at these.” He drew an envelope from his vestpocket 
and shook a blue, a green, an orange, and two violet-colored 
stamps into the palm of his hand. “Your success in can collect- 
ing, my boy, has convinced me that you are a natural-born 
stamp collector. And there are thousands and thousands of 
different varieties of stamps in the world. See, this stamp has 
palm trees; this one, James Whitcomb Riley; that one, the king 
of Italy. King stamps are becoming quite rare, by the way. And 
here is a pretty airplane formation. And an excellent likeness of 
Jenny Lind, the great singer.” 

Herbert grew interested in the stamps. His parents saw with 
relief that he no longer looked discouraged. 

“One great advantage about making a stamp collection,” said 
Uncle Horace, “is that you can do all your ordering by mail. 
Also, it will take even Herbert years to fill a good-sized album.” 

“You mean he won’t need to use the addition to the house for 
his collection?” asked Herbert’s father. 

Uncle Horace shook his head and took a five dollar bill from 
his billfold. “I am giving this to Herbert to start his stamp col- 
lection,” he said, “but not until he improves in his school work. 
Herbert is too big to be put back in the third grade.” 

“Oh, I will improve fast now that I don’t have to spend so 
much time running all over town after cans,” said Herbert. “I 
shall begin to improve tomorrow. I promise.” , 

“Good,” said Uncle Horace. “Now it is almost time for 
dinner and I want you all to have dinner with me downtown. 
What do you think you'd like for dinner, Herbert?” 

“Anything that isn’t canned,” said Herbert firmly, and he 
threw the onion soup can over the back fence. 
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SONG OF THE ROAD 
By Maryorte Harriet Hays 
Illustrated by Luis 


“35 Mires to Dover.” On and on we fly. 

The cars we meet go “Swhooshh—Swhooshh—Swhooshh” as 
they speed by. 

Here is a meadow with calico cows; a horse at the fence looks 
over; 

We've come to a town— VILLAGE Go SLow — “26 MILEs 
to Dover.” 





A village—not just rows of streets for us to go racing through; 
There are children living in these homes, doing the things we do: 
Riding bicycles, playing ball—there goes a dog like Rover— 


We’re passing that New York car again: “21 Mites To Dover.” 
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Two men, one horse, a cart, and a dog, all making hay together; 


And boys dive in where the river gleams, cool in the sunny 
weather. 

“Dancer! Stow — Men Workinc!” The dust smells dry and 
hot. 

Two of the men are working; two of them are not. 





Bump! Bump! Rattle-ty-bump! And the smooth black road | 


again. 

Here we come to the railroad tracks; —Loox Our—for a 
passing train! 

A large red barn on a small green hill; you can smell the 
fresh-cut clover. 

What tiny houses the great barns have! “14 Mires To Dover.” 
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Bill-boards yellow, black, and red, shout from their places high: 
Golden-rod with dusty heads bow as we pass by. 


“Dover 1 Mite.” “Swhooshh—Swhooshbh’’ Our ride is 
almost over; 


That New York car has passed again, but we are home at last 
in Dover! 
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John and Jane finally meet the 
stranger in the motor boat and 
solve the mystery of the island 


FORGOTTEN ISLAND 


By ExizapetH CoatsworTH 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Part THREE 


Tue next day Father bought the island for back taxes and had 
the deed made out to John Lane and Jane Lane. The children 
signed it with a sense of awe. 

“Now you'll have a place you can call your own,” Father 
said, for Mr. Tobin’s benefit. “You can camp there, if you’re 
able to find a spot where the roof doesn’t leak.” 

“Yes, Dad,” the children exclaimed dutifully, but their eyes 
were wild with excitement. Forgotten Island was theirs; they 
owned its remoteness and its mystery, or it owned them. Any- 
way, they were bound together for all time. 

For two days the words had been going through Jane’s head, 
day and night, 





“Oh, the Bight of Benin 
The Bight of Benin 
One comes out 
Where three goes in!” 


She woke up with the verse ringing through her mind like 
the echoes of a gong. It had rained during the night and the 
air was bright and clear this morning. She was ashamed of the 
oppression which had overtaken her the afternoon before on 
the island. The coming storm had set her to shivering like the 
trees, she thought, and with no more reason. Why had she 
imagined they were being spied on? If any one else knew about 
the island, wouldn’t he have taken away the things long ago? 
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Mr. Tobin saw them to his door. 

“Jo Taylor, down the pond Canton way, has lost another 
heifer. He went out to the pasture lot to give them their salt 
and he says only four came for it. He had a look around, but 
couldn’t find a sign of her. He’s going to report it. There’s a 
man calls himself Trip Anderson came in here last March and 
built himself a shack on the lake. Jo’s suspicious of him, but it’s 
pretty hard to get proof.” 

“Has Trip Anderson got an outboard motor?” John asked, 
thinking of the stranger. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tobin, “so they say. They don’t know 
where it came from, either. He’s taken the old boat Eb Carson 
used to have before he died and patched it up. Mrs. Carson says 
she don’t grudge him the boat; it was just rotting down by the 
willows. But no one’s missed an outboard round here.” 

““‘We’ve been all round the lake,” said Jane, “and we’ve never 
seen his shack.” 

“T haven’t either,” Mr. Tobin agreed. “Don’t get down to 
the pond much these days, though when I was a boy I was there 
most of my spare time. I’m not sure as any one’s seen his place, 
but they know it must be there, probably back a piece from 
the water. He’s worked some for people. Told them he was 
planning to bring his wife and little girl when he got settled. 
A lot of people think he’s all right, and that if any one’s stealing 
stock, it’s likely to be that second Grimes boy who’s always 
been wild, or there’s old Nat Graham. He’d as soon take a 
thing as look at it—vegetables, anyhow.” 

That afternoon the children spent a rapturous two or three 
hours on Forgotten Island. Once more the place had its quiet 
enchanted air. Even the house seemed to welcome them in as its 
owners. The swallows had left their nests and with their young 
were flying about outside. 

Jane had brought a broom and begun the task of sweeping 
the living room, tying her hair up in her sweater when she saw 
what clouds of dust she raised. John carried out the more torn 
and bedraggled skins. One of the hangings on the wall was in 
shreds, but another had held. A zebra skin, too, was in fairly 
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good condition. They put it in front of the hearth and John 
gathered enough dead wood outdoors to lay a new fire. 

“Tll bring an axe next time,” he said, “and we must have 
matches in a tin box. Jen, have you noticed? This room seems 
as though it belonged to an older building. It’s built stronger for 
one thing, and the floor boards are nearly two feet wide and 
the ceiling is lower. I think Mr. Johnson added on the rest of 
the house to something which was already here.” 

They went about examining the place and decided that 
John’s guess was right. The windows in the living room had 
many panes, and in the other rooms they were only divided 
down the middle in a bleak way, and the thin boarded floors 
swayed under the children’s weight. 

“Perhaps we might get the rest torn down some day and 
have this for the house, with a low shingled roof. We ‘could 
cook over the open fire.” 

“And we could have a long window-seat built along one wall 
which we could use for cots—” 

“And we'd keep the African things—” 








THEY PUT THE ZEBRA SKIN IN FRONT OF THE HEARTH 
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They got very excited making their plans. All the time they 
were talking they worked, and by mid-afternoon the room 
looked very thrilling. They had rifled the other rooms for any- 
thing sound and strong, and now the old part of the house had 
the aspect of the sitting room of some African trader. 

It was John who found the old well, while gathering dead- 
wood for a fire. “We'll bring over a new pail and a rope,” he 
planned. “I think the water looks perfectly good.” 

They had never been so excited or so happy in their lives. 
They could not bear to go away from their new possession, and 
kept returning to put a last touch here or there. At last the sun 
had gone down and they knew they must go home. But just 
then Jane discovered a mass of old rubbish behind the bronze 
figure standing in a sort of niche in the bookcase. It was about 
three feet high and not as heavy as she had supposed. She 
dragged at it, but she put too much strength into the effort 
and the thing toppled over and fell with a terrifying clang. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Jane. “I hope it hasn’t been dented! But 
wait, John, till I sweep up behind him. Then you can help me 
get him back in place.” 

The statue lay on its side where it had fallen and they could 
see that it was hollow. It had one hand raised above its head. 
Perhaps it was from inside this hand, or from some corner of 
the inside of the head, that the things had been jarred which 
they found on the floor when they started to pick it up. 
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Gold is gold, and does not rust, no matter how long it may 
lay hidden. The ring, the crude little crocodile, the bird, the 
thing that looked like a dwarf—all were of soft virgin gold, 
almost warm to the children’s stroking fingers. 

“Look,” murmured Jane in awe, “there’s gold dust on the 
floor, too.” 

The pale light faintly glittered on a haze of gold. Looking at 
the feet of the statue they could see now that once they must 
have been sealed over with metal. Some one had pried them 
open a long time ago, and found the statue filled with gold dust 
and, perhaps, other treasures like these small ones which had 
lain concealed. 

The children looked and handled and exclaimed, scarcely 
able to believe their own good fortune. This was “far away 
and long ago” with a vengeance. 

“It’s getting late,” John’s conscience reminded him. “Mother 
and Dad will be sending out a search party for us soon. Let’s 
put the treasure back where we found it and bring them over 
tomorrow and surprise them.” 

“Oh, let’s take it back with us!” protested Jane. “You know, 
John, I’ve had the queerest feeling twice that we were being 
watched? Yesterday, when we were all here, and today after 
the statue fell. Something seemed to be at that window, over 
there behind me.” 

“What sort of thing, Jen?” 

“T couldn’t see. When I turned it was gone. I went over to 
the window and I couldn’t see anything, either.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T didn’t want you to call me a silly.” 

John went out quickly and looked under the window which 
Jane had pointed to. There was a rank growth of nettles there 
and not one had been broken. 

“You’ve been seeing things, Jen,” he declared cheerfully as 
he came back. “No one could have been at the window. Now 
be a good girl and give me the things. Good, those ought to stay 
put. I’ve used my handkerchief to help stuff them back in place. 
Now give me a hand at setting Mumbo Jumbo on his feet again.” 
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All the time she was helping, Jane was protesting and arguing 
under her breath, but John was the leader and what he said 
usually went. She felt rather silly, anyway, about the things 
which she kept imagining that she saw. 

“If they’ve been here safe since 1879, they can stay here a 
day or two longer,” John declared. “Wait till you see Father’s 
face! We'll invite them here for a picnic tomorrow and end up 
with the treasure.” 

Next day, however, it rained hard and the children had to 
swallow their impatience. They wanted their party to be per- 
fect in every way. In the late afternoon the rain changed into 
a fog with a little sunlight coming through. 

“Can’t we go over to the island?” Jane asked. 

Father went out and looked at the sky. 

“The fog banks are still blowing in,” he said. “Smell that sea 
smell that comes with them! It’s likely to rain again in an hour 
or two.” 

“Well, can’t John and I take a picnic lunch now and just go 
to Oak Point around the corner?” 

“We'd better let them,” said Mother. “I’ve never known 
you children to be so restless. Perhaps a little paddling and 
picnicking will help you.’ 

They had almost reached the point, moving through the fog 
so silently that they startled their friends the loons by coming 
upon them before they could dive; they had almost reached the 
point—when they found the man with the outboard motor. 
Everything about the picture was gray, a shabby gray boat, 
and a wiry shabby figure working over the motor at the stern, 
with the fog dripping from the broken rim of an old hat. 

“Good evening,” John hailed. “Can we help you?” 

The man straightened and stared at them. 

“No, thanks,” he said then, “T’ll be all right,” and he bent 
again to his work. The children paddled on and reached the 
point. They had already on another day built a fireplace of 
big stones there, and John had brought kindling i in his knap- 
sack, so that soon the fire was crackling and the smell of frying 
bacon filled the air. 
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IT WAS A STRANGE PICNIC 


Jane felt uncomfortable. “He looks so kind of hungry,” she 
whispered to John. “Go on, ask him if he won’t come and eat 
with us.” 

“But—” began John. 

“I don’t care!” Jane broke in. “I don’t care what people say. 
Ask him or I will.” 

The man who called himself Trip Anderson hesitated and 
then finally paddled his boat into shore with a crudely whittled- 
down board which seemed to be his only oar. He ate at the 
children’s fire hungrily but remembering his manners. He 
seemed like any one who was rather down on his luck, except 
for the way in which he met a person’s glance, staring back 
hard, showing a thin rim of white all round the bright blue iris 
of his eyes. They all talked a little about the pond and the 
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weather. The man knew a lot about fish. It was interesting, but 
the children were glad when supper was over and the rain 
began again. 

“Guess we’ve got to go,” they said, and he stared at them 
with his fixed eyes which he never allowed to shift the least bit. 

“Much obliged, kids,” he said. “I'll do something for you 
some day.” 

They told their father and mother that evening who had 
been their guest and their elders approved, within reason. 

During the night the wind shifted to the northwest and the 
day came bright and perfect. The greatest excitement reigned 
in the cabin until 10:30 when “The Adventure,” laden with 
passengers, baskets, and extra supplies for Forgotten Island, put 
out into a pond that rippled delightfully. 

Father and Mother were much impressed by the changes one 
afternoon’s hard work had made in the living room. John 
showed Father what the original house must have been like 
and he caught their enthusiasm immediately. 

“It wouldn’t be much of a job tearing off the 1870 part,” he 
said. “We might be able to sell it for old wood, or if we can’t, 
it could be burned on the rocks. Then this would be a wonder- 
ful little place. Nothing like it anywhere in the country.” 

The picnic was eaten in state around the table whose legs 
were made of horns, while a small unneeded fire crackled in the 
fireplace to give an added welcome. After the baskets were 
packed again and the room in order, Father brought out his pipe, 
while Mother began to knit. 

This was the moment for which the children had been wait- 
ing for nearly two days. 

“Want to see something else we found?” John asked with 
elaborate carelessness. 

Jane bounded forward to help him. 

They tugged out the statue and laid it on its back, and John 
reached far up its depths into the hollow arm, while every one 
waited breathlessly. 

Jane saw the look of shock and surprise come to his face and 
knew what had happened before he spoke. 
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“Why,” he said rather blankly. “They’re gone, the gold 
things are gone. There isn’t even my handkerchief there.” 

“Sorry, Jane,” he muttered to her when she ran forward to 
help search the crevices of the statue, and she squeezed his hand 
hard. 

“It doesn’t matter a bit,” she cried, bravely blinking the tears 
out of her eyes. “Think of all we have left.” 

They didn’t talk any more about the treasure. John felt too 
badly about it to bear any mention of it. Jane felt badly, too, 
of course, but it wasn’t half so hard for her as for John who 
had insisted upon leaving the things just where they had found 
them. 

They all paddled home to the cabin, making occasional con- 
versation about nothing much, and that evening Father brought 
out Huckleberry Finn and read for hours, not saying once that 
his voice was getting tired. 

Mother had glanced once or twice at the clock, when they 
heard a car come down their road and a moment later a knock 
sounded at the door. 

It was late for visiting in the country, and every one looked 
at each other in surprise as Father went to the door. Two men 
stood there whom they didn’t know, one of them in uniform. 

“Come in,” said Father. “I’m James Lane. Did you want to 
see me?” 

The older man shook hands first. “I’m Will Deering, Mr. 
Lane,” he explained, “from over across the pond, and this is 
Mr. Dexter, of the State Police.” 

Mr. Lane shook hands with Mr. Dexter and introduced them 
both to the family. 

“Mr. Dexter has come up here on business,” Mr. Deering 
explained. ““There’ve been complaints about a man who calls 
himself Trip Anderson. One man’s lost two heifers and another 
man, who has a camp over on Muscongus Pond, missed an out- 
board motor from his boat. They brought Mr. Dexter to me 
because I know the lake pretty well and had an idea of where 
his shanty was. I took Mr. Dexter there while he was away, and 
we searched it and found proof he’d been doing a lot of petty 
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thieving hereabouts, Proof wasn’t needed, because when this 
Anderson came back, Mr. Dexter recognized him as a fellow 
who'd broken jail at Thomaston a year or so ago.” 

“His real name is Tom Jennings,” the other man broke in. 
“He was serving a term for armed robbery. No, he ain’t got 
a wife, nor kids. That was just cover. He’s been in and out of 
jail since he was sixteen.” 





“THIS IS MR. DEXTER OF THE STATE POLICE” 


Mother looked worried, thinking that the children had been 
having a picnic with such a man only the evening before. But 
Father knew that, somehow or other, the business must concern 
them, or these two men wouldn’t have knocked at their door at 
ten o'clock at night. 

“Did you wish me to identify him?” he asked, but Mr. Dexter 
shook his head. 

“He don’t need identifying,” he remarked, pulling out his 
watch and looking at it. “By now, he’s at Thomaston. But just 
before we took him away he said he had some things he wanted 
to return. He had them hidden in the flour tin. Said he’d been 
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using the island you’ve bought, but never took any of the big 
things because they could be spotted too easy. When you kids 
began to go there, he kept an eye on you. He’s good at that, 
moves like an Indian. One day when he was hanging round he 
heard a crash and looked in and saw you find the gold stuff. 
That was more up his alley. He could melt it down and no one 
could ever prove anything.” 

The State Policeman fished again in his vest pocket and 
brought out first the dwarf, and then the bird, and then the 
crocodile. The ring came last. He poured them all into Jane’s 
hand, and she quickly brought them to John. 

“Think of his giving them back!” she exclaimed. “Oh, thank 
you for bringing them! We were so bothered when we found 
they were gone.’ 

“Jennings said you were good kids and had asked him to eat 
with you.’ 

“Do you want to see the things?” John asked eagerly. He 
took them about so that every one might examine the little 
objects close at hand. 

Mr. Deering held up the crocodile. 

“We have one at home like this,” he said, “in the old teapot, 
I think it is. My grandfather used to say Johnson gave it to him 
for boarding his horse, after he’d run out of the gold-dust quills 
he used to get his money from. The day he gave grandfather 
the crocodile and drove off was the last time he was ever seen 
around here. ‘I took one image from that African temple that 
was chuck full of gold,’ he told Grandfather. ‘It stands to reason 
the other images have gold in them. Anyway, I aim to go and 
see.” 

“But he never came back,” continued Mr. Deering. “I figure 
he could play a trick on the temple priests once, maybe, but next 
time they’d get him. We never knew where he came from, 
nor what vessel he took for Africa, but it wouldn’t be hard to 
find one in those days, when there was still a good trade there. 
Grandfather said he had the bearing of a captain. Probably no 
one else ever knew that the idol he’d stolen had gold in it, and 
he came away here, on the quiet, where no one ever would 
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know it. But he was a reckless spender, Grandfather said. 
Money just poured out of his hands while he had it, and then 
he started back to get more. Anyhow, he never came back.” 

Every one had been listening with breathless interest. 

“Why didn’t your grandfather use the house on the island, 
or sell it?” Mr. Lane asked. 

“Tt wasn’t his,” the farmer replied. “Johnson had bought the 
island out and out. And Grandma didn’t want any of that 
African stuff around the place. She called it outlandish, and 
my mother didn’t like it either. We just minded our own busi- 
ness and no one else but us had had direct dealings with him or 
knew much about the p'ace. Every year the cove filled up more 
and more with pickerel weed and, pretty soon, the island and 
Johnson were kind of forgotten—” 

“That’s what we call it—Forgotten Island!” the children 
cried. 

Mr. Deering looked at them and smiled. 

“Well, it’s yours now,” he said. “It’s nice to have neighbors 
on it again. Glad we found you all at home.” 

Every one got up to see their visitors to the door. Mr. Deer- 
ing stepped out first and, as Mr. Dexter turned to say good-by, 
Jane asked, “Is there anything we can do for Trip Anderson?” 

The officer shook his head. 

“He’s all right,” he said. “Don’t worry about him. I guess he 
was getting pretty tired of his freedom. He said he’d be glad 
to be back where he’d be taken care of. I'll tell him you in- 
quired.” 

Then the door closed behind the strangers and, a moment 
later, there came the roar of a self-starter. Little by little the 
sound receded up the road and silence settled again in the 
woods, and, after a while, even the Lanes’ cabin was dark and 
still, and the Lanes, too, were asleep. But on the mantel, in the 
silence broken only by the occasional calling of the loons, 
watched the four talismans of gold, keeping guard—the treasure 
of Forgotten Island, made by dark hands far away and long ago. 


THE END 
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ABOUT MACHINES AND MEN 


Reviews by Hersert S. Zim 


Everybody is busy these days. There is so much being done 
that new inventions, discoveries and machines seem to come in 
an endless stream. Fortunately, there are a number of exciting 
new books to help you understand what is going on. 

Instead of bothering your father about pumps, cranes, gears 
and levers, follow the clear explanations given to Peter and 
Tony by Mr. Jones in Creighton Peet’s How Tuincs Work. 
You will be surprised how many things are explained in this 
book. There is another book by the same title, How Tunes 
Work, by George Russell Harrison, a famous scientist. Pro- 
fessor Harrison’s book is for older boys and girls who are sure 
to like the thorough way he unravels the mysteries of light, 
electricity, atoms and energy. You may even have a peek into 
the future and find out about inventions that are not yet com- 
pleted. This story of modern science is as exciting as it is inter- 
esting. 

Wuat Makes THE WHEELS Go Rounp by Edward G. Huey 
is all about machines and about a number of things that do not 
have wheels at all. Here you will find information about radio 
and movies, as well as locomotives, Diesel engines and automo- 
biles. Power FRoM Start To Finisu by Franklin and Claire 
Reck tells the story of energy, from steam engines to atom 
smashers. Here you have the history of steam, coal, oil and 
electricity. You will marvel at the pictures of the first motors, 
autos and electric lights. ‘There are even better pictures in Agnes 
Rodgers’ book, From Man to Macuing, a pictorial history of 
inventions. Man is different from all other animals because he 
uses tools. This book shows all the simple tools from those of 
the Egyptians to the very complicated machines we use today. 

Lilian Holmes Strack has written three short books on 
minerals: Aspestos, Nicket and Rapium. You will have a hard 
time deciding which is most interesting. In one she tells how 
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suits made of asbestos enable men to walk safely through flames. 
“Strong as iron” isn’t strong enough; how a bit of nickel makes 
iron stronger is explained in the second book. Why radium is 
our most valuable mineral is told in the third; radium gives out 
rays so powerful that they easily penetrate eight inches of steel. 
These three books are easy reading and are illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographs. 

Two of the new books on modern science and invention are 
about the men whose work has made these things possible. 
Irmengarde Eberle puts down, in FaMous INVENToRs For Boys 
AND Gir s, the stories of fourteen men who have done much in 
making our modern world what it is today. She starts with 
Gutenberg who first printed books with movable type about 
1450 and ends with Marconi. 

Edna Yost’s book, MopeRN AMERICANS IN SCIENCE AND IN- 
VENTION, brings us closer to home. Here are the men who have 
made our country a leader in many fields. Some of these men 
are not well-known, possibly because they are living right 
amongst us now. In years to come when television is as common 
as telephones, the name of Zworkykin may be as well known as 
Bell. But why wait until then to find out about modern Ameri- 
can inventors? 


How Tuincs Work by Creighton Peet. Holt. $2.00 

How Tunes Work by George Russell Harrison. Morrow. 
$2.75 

Wnuat Makes THE WHEELS Go Rounp by Edward G. Huey. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50 

PoweR FROM Start TO Finis by Franklin & Claire Reck. 
Crowell. $2.00 

From Man to Macuine by Agnes Rodgers. Little, Brown. 
$2.50 

Aspestos, NickeL and Raprum by Lilian Holmes Strack. 
Harpers. Each $1.00 

Famous INVENTORS FoR Boys anp Gir-s by Irmengarde Eberle. 
A.S. Barnes. $2.00 

Mopern AMERICANS IN SCIENCE AND INVENTION by Edna Yost. 
Stokes. $2.00 
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WHO CAN SEE THE WIND? 
By ARMAND N. Spitz 


We breathe air, but we cannot see it. We can’t see wind, either, for 
wind is simply air when it is moving. We can see the effects of the 
wind’s motion, we can hear the noises it makes, and the noise made by 
things the wind moves. Still, we can’t see the wind. But it’s important 
to know the direction of the wind, and how fast it’s blowing. 

Right here, before we go any further, let’s keep one thing in mind; 
it’s a windvane we’re going to make—zot a weathervane. A windvane 
is the most important weather instrument anybody can have, but there 
is no such thing as a weathervane. There is no instrument, of any kind, 
which will tell what the weather is going to be. There are, however, 
plenty of instruments which help people to foretell what may happen 
soon by showing what is now happening. That’s why windvanes and 
anemometers are seen at every weather bureau station, every airport, 
and many other places. That’s why we are going to have a home-made 
windvane and anemometer for ourselves. (By the way, an anemometer 
is something that measures the wind—tells how fast it’s moving.) The 
windsock seen at every airport is a windvane, made of light material so 
that it is large enough to be seen by planes in the air. 

A few scraps of wood will form the skeleton of a windvane-and- 
anemometer set which you can place outside your home, or take to 
school when you are studying the weather in your science class. You'll 
need two ping-pong balls which you can buy for five cents apiece, or, 
if you know somebody who has a ping-pong table, ask for two of the 
old balls. You'll need a few short pieces of wood rod—lollipop sticks 
might do—but rods a little thicker would be more sturdy. The size of 
the parts doesn’t matter. 
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A block of wood about the size and shape of a book will form the 
base. Get two pieces of wood rod, at least six inches long—if they’re 
a little longer, so much the better. My first set was made by using two 
lead pencils, but any piece of dowel rod will do. Sharpen one end of 
each of the rods in a pencil sharpener. Drill holes in the base just large 


enough to hold the rods tightly. Put some glue on the rods and fasten 
them together, as in A. 








Now find a piece of wood about one inch square and four inches 
long; cut it in half, which will give you two blocks, an inch square on 
the ends, and two inches long. Using a metal drill, but not a wood drill, 
a little wider than the wood rod, drill a hole in one end of the two 
blocks until it is almost through, but not quite (D). If you can’t find 
a drill like this, any carpenter, machine shop or garage will be glad to 
help you by drilling the hole. When the holes are drilled and the 
blocks are placed on the pointed ends of the two rods, they should 
spin easily. One will hold the windvane, the other the anemometer. 

Cut six small pieces of the dowel rod, all about the same length. 
Put one in the pencil sharpener to give it a point. Cut a notch in the 
end of another with a small saw. These two will make the windvane. 
Drill a hole right through the bottom of one of the small blocks. Cut a 
shape like the tail of an arrow from a piece of light tin or balsa wood. 
Put the windvane together, as in E. 














®@ 


If you find the tail end too heavy for the pointer end, move a small 
nut back and forth on the pointed rod until they exactly balance. The 
lightest puff of wind will blow the tail of the windvane, and the arrow 
will point to the direction from which the wind is coming. This gives 
the wind its name. A northeast wind is one which comes from the 
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northeast, and the windvane will point toward the northeast. Many 
grown-ups have never learned this, and it is very important. 

Now ask some one to help you by holding the ping-pong balls while 
you cut them in halves with either a coping or a hack saw. Take it 
slowly, and be very careful not to hurt yourself or your assistant. 
When you have four halves you have the cups for your anemometer. 
Make marks on the four little rods you have left, and make shallow 
cuts with the saw (F), so that the edges of the balls will fit right into 
the slots (G). 

They may hold without any glue, but it would be better to use a 
drop of glue at each place where the cup is fastened. Drill holes in the 
last block and attach the cups on their arms. 

Make sure the cups are placed in the proper position (H), and then 
place them on the sharpened rod. The least puff will make them spin 
around. If there’s any air moving when you place them outside, you'll 
get pleasure in seeing them spin just like those at the weather bureau. 

Give the instruments a coat of paint—or maybe two coats. Aluminum 
paint looks very professional, is easy to put on, and will help to protect 
your instruments if you put them outdoors. They should, of course, be 
placed as high as possible—the higher the better—and, if it is possible 
to get them away from the house and trees, they will work better. 

Begin to make notes about the wind direction and velocity at regular 
hours, perhaps right after breakfast and just before supper every day. 
Keep a careful watch on the direction of the wind, and how fast it is 
blowing. If the arrow swings between northeast and southeast, call the 
wind east. It won’t take long to become familiar with this behavior of 
the wind. 

Make note of the speed of the wind, using the descriptions “calm,” 
“light,” “gentle,” “moderate,” and “strong.” Write down “calm” when 
the anemometer isn’t moving at all—or if it just moves a little bit at a 
time, and then stops for a few seconds. If the cups keep moving, but 
slowly, the wind is “light.” When they begin to move a little faster, 
the proper term is “gentle.” “Moderate” is the name for winds which 
make the cups spin around quite rapidly, but when you can see only 
a blur, and not the cups themselves, the wind is “strong.” These names 
will take care of all but gales or hurricanes. If these should ever come, 
with their winds of 40 miles an hour and up, your anemometer and 
windvane wouldn’t be much good anyway. They’d probably be blown 
away, and that would be visible proof of the tremendous power of 
something which can’t even be seen. 
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Peter Puzzlewit held out a large sheet of paper to Nancy. “I bet you 
can’t fold that in half eight times without unfolding it,” he said. 

“Eight times doesn’t sound like much,” his sister replied. “Do you 
mean this way?” 

She took the sheet and folded it clear across the middle. Then she 
turned it sideways and folded it again into quarters. 

Peter nodded. “But that’s only twice,” he said. “Keep on.” 

Nancy made the third and fourth folds without any difficulty, but of 
course the number of layers to be folded was doubled each time. 

“You should have given me a much larger sheet of paper to begin 
with,” she complained. 

Her brother grinned. “Very well,” he answered. “Try this.” And he 
handed her a page from the newspaper. 

“It will be easy this time,” Nancy said. But although she managed to 
make the seventh fold, she simply could not make the eighth. The thick 
wad of paper was as stiff as a board in her hands. 

“Isn’t that funny?” cried Peter. “Most people don’t dream that a sheet 
of newspaper would grow so small and thick in only seven folds.” 

“Can’t anybody do it?” asked Nancy. 

“A man with strong hands could bend it,” Peter replied. “But even 
he wouldn’t be able to fold it.” 

Nancy laughed and put the paper away. “I’m going to show you a 
trick now,” she said. “Choose a number under ten.” 

“All right,” Peter agreed, and he thought of eight. 

“Subtract one from it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Multiply that answer by two.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now add the number you first thought of and tell me what you get.” 

“Twenty-two,” answered Peter. 

“Ah-ha,” cried Nancy. “You started with eight.” 

“That’s right,” Peter admitted, “but I don’t see how you guessed it.” 

“I added three to your last number, and then divided by three.” 

“Getting eight and a third?” 
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Nancy nodded. “You take the nearest whole number for the answer,” 
she said. “Usually you have to drop off a third.” 

“What’s all this about dropping a third?” cried Tom, sticking his 
head in at the door. 

“I was telling Peter about that number trick I showed you last week,” 
answered Nancy. “Do you know any new stunts?” 

“No stunts,” Tom replied, coming into the room and sitting on the 
arm of her chair. “But I have a couple of puzzles if I can find them.” 

He rummaged through his pockets and finally pulled out two 
crumpled envelopes. “You’d have trouble reading this for yourselves,” 
he said, “so I'll read it to you. It’s a charade in three syllables.” 


My first is part of every ship that sails beneath the sun, 

And some have several, fore and aft, while some have only one, 
My second’s used to row a boat, or splash, if you’re not nice. 
My third is just a numeral that’s often cut on ice. 

My whole is what you sometimes do on holidays, I think, 

To trim the room with gay balloons or streamers, blue and pink. 


“The proper way to read a charade,” Peter remarked, “is to pause 
after you have described a syllable. Your first one is the hardest. Just 
think how large a ship is! It must have hundreds of parts.” 

“I guessed the answer though,” cried Nancy. “I got it from the other 
two syllables. It’s deck-oar-eight.” 

“I guessed it, too,” Peter said. “But he should have read it differently 
all the same.” 

Tom laughed. “Do you want to try the other one?” he asked. “It 
isn’t a charade, but I'll pause seven times for you, because there are 
seven separate answers.” Tom began to read. 


1. Take S from your back bone and leave a tree. 

2. Put S before a mooing animal and get a flat-bottomed boat. 
3. Put S before a good game and get a large deer. 
4 


. Take S from an ocean liner and leave one of your biggest 
bones. 


wa 
. 


Put S before a baby goat and get the slide of an automobile. 

6. Put S before a place to keep chickens, and get a tool for dish- 
ing out sugar. 

7. Put S before a character in Alice in Wonderland and get to 

smash. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 48) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE, 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


CITY TRAFFIC 


From a group of poems on traffic written at the Walt Whitman School. 


ELEVATED SUBWAY 
The E] roars by Down . . down 
overhead In the subway 
Some people travel by Under the street 
Subway instead Many . . many 
—JouN FRENCH, age 7 Hurrying feet. 


—PETER JONES, age 9 


POLIcE 


The traffic cop is whistling, 

His coat-tails are bristling 

Look at his large white gloves! 

And overhead . . . city doves. 

Blow . . Blow . . All the cars go. 
—Tuomas Dewey Jr., age 8 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEwITs: spine, pine; cow, scow; tag, stag; ship, hip; 
kid, skid; coop, scoop; hatter, shatter. 
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MORE CONTEST-WINNING LETTERS 


I am six years old and only in the first grade so I am dictating this 
letter instead of writing it myself, but I wanted to tell you about my 
favorite book. 

The name of it is WinD IN THE WixLows. I like it, in the first place, 
because it is about animals and I like animals. I like it in the second place 
because it is make-believe and there is a toad that three other animals, a 
Badger, a Mole, and a Rat, are always trying to make come to reason. 
The Toad, who thinks himself the most elegant of the Wild Wood and 
the hills and the fields, most happily of all ran away with an elegant 
motor car; and in the third place, I like it because the Toad is always 
getting into trouble and sticking his nose into other people’s business. 
In the fourth place I like it because the Mole, even after living with the 
Rat a great deal of the time, like some dumb animals do, never learned 
why they use boats and he thought why can’t you just walk out on 
that trickling blue stuff, and he wondered why the Rat always was so 
fond of the water. This was because Mole was an underground animal 
naturally. 

And now, Peter Penguin, I close my letter. I think you would enjoy 
this book yourself if you ever find it, or it would be a good story to 
continue in Story Parade; in six or seven parts it would have to be 
because it is quite a big book. 

—Dick SEWELL, age 6 


One of my very favorite books is On SusaANNAH by Ruth and Richard 
Holberg. The reason I like On SusaNNnAH so much is that it is a story of 
old-fashioned days. I got this book in 1940 and I have been reading it 
ever since. I like where the girls are playing pigtails. I find it very inter- 
esting to read about a family living in pioneer Minneapolis and then 
going way back to Vermont. 

I find the old-fashioned school with just one room very very inter- 
esting to read nowadays. Wouldn’t you, if you could remember the 
long ago? I like bleaching the muslin in the snow, because I like snow. 
I don’t see much of it, for I live in California. I think it would be fun to 
live in a snow country. 

I like where the Indians could walk right in a house and nut say a 
thing about it, and they poke a finger in each loaf of bread, and then 
when it is baked take it away with them. And best of all I like Christ- 
mas time where Susannah gets her red kid shoes. 
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Mary Poppins and Mary Poppins Comes Back by P. L. Travers is 
another book that I like very much. It is so funny. Mary Poppins is the 
funniest and the particularist person. She is magic, but she doesn’t 
always seem like it. Of course, you have probably read the story so you 
know what I mean. 

One of the stories that I like is “Laughing Gas.” They eat up in the 
air, because Mr. Wig, he hasn’t a wig but that’s his name, does things 
different on every second Monday, like standing on his head and eating 
in the air. Then Jane and Michael catch laughing gas. Mary Poppins 
doesn’t need to catch it, she just comes up when she wants to. 

“Bad Tuesday” is another funny story. Then Michael does every- 
thing bad, he kicks the maid, spills ink on his clothes, and he tells every- 
body he won’t do something, but he has to with Mary Poppins. 

Tue Lirtiest House by Elizabeth Coatsworth is a book that I really 
like. I think everybody else would enjoy it too. I will tell you a little 
bit about it. There are three children, Jean, Lydia, and little Mark, and 
they are always having interesting adventures and nice ones at that, 
such as saving the miller’s cat from drowning. Then they went to have 
tea at the miller’s house, and came away with a key to a tiny house that 
was to be their own for the summer. 

Another book that I especially like is the Hottow Tree anp Deep 
Woops Book by Albert Bigelow Paine. The stories are so interesting 
that I have read them all at least five times each. My mother had this 
book when she was about my age. The Coon, the Possum, and the old 
black Crow have many thrilling adventures all the way through the 
book, and some of them are so funny you can hardly stand it. 

—ELEANoR Joanne Hurr, age 9 


I am now submitting my entry in your book review contest. The 
name of the book is Lasstze Come Home. It is about a dog that had to 
be sold because of money trouble and after a lot of things happening 
finally found her way home. The reason I like it is because it is no 
ordinary dog story, and Lassie is no ordinary dog. Another reason is it 
rarely happens that I cry while reading a book, and when I do that 
means it is a good book! And I mean a really good one. Lasstz Come 
Home is one of those. The only time I ever stopped crying was when 
she played pranks on the duke, and then I laughed till my sides split. If 
that isn’t enough to make anyone want to read it, it’s beyond me. 

—LEronarp BLuM, age 10 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Many Penguin Clubs report they are busy with plans to help in the 
defense program. Of course, everyone is buying defense stamps but 
that is not all. Some of the clubs are starting a regular system for collect- 
ing waste paper, tin and rubber. Then there is a “Don’t Waste” cam- 
paign. That is very important, too. Watch for articles in Story PARADE 
on defense activities. 

Many of the pictures and stories that come in show penguins are alert 
to world events. James Laura sent a picture called “Two Sailors at Pearl 
Harbor.” Howard Brokaw sent a picture of a lighthouse warning a 
battleship. Ezra Aranoff sends this joke: 


WHO WOULDN'T? 


Hitter: If I were your father, what would you want to be? 
Litre Boy: An orphan. 


Still the main business for most of us is doing our own jobs well at 
home and school and growing strong and learning, so we will be more 
useful to our country. With penguins, winter sports are a favorite way 
of growing muscle as this picture and poem show. 





WINTER 


Winter is here 
Winter is here 
And all the children are full of cheer, 
Winter is here 
Winter is here 
Winter should come twice a year. 
—Rosert FEInstTEn, age 10 
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Here it comes, your own exciting — 


CIRCUS PARADE by Lydia Furbush 


Trapeze artists, bareback riders, 
freaks, clowns, wild animals, and 
noisy calliope, —in a fascinating pan- 


orama in full color that opens out from #% 


the book so that you can see the pa- 


rade all at once. (Ages 2-10) $2.00 | 


\ 








The Macmillan Company 












Sea Lion 
That Joined 
the Circus! 

















PADDLES 


By Edward B. Tracy 


The exciting story of Paddles, who 
mourned for his wonderful ocean 
home until he met Ole, the trainer, 
who became his friend and made 
him the world’s most famous circus 
sea lion, able to do all kinds of 
amazing tricks. 


FULL OF PICTURES 


. of Paddles and his friends in 
the sea and in the circus, drawn by 
Ralph Nelson. $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’‘S SONS, N. Y. 














A Horse 
He Can Ride 


is a difficult thing to give a man. 
But a book he can read is a horse of 
a different color. The easiest, most 
pleasing, and most enduring thing 
you can give men—and women— 


and children is 


BOOKS 


Why not explore a bookstore today. 


It is full of fascinating discoveries. 


AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 





























Pablo, A Book for 







Carlos boys and girls 
and Eight to eleven 

Pablo’s years 
Indian 

friend 
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PABLO OF FLOWER MOUNTAIN 


By Christine Von Hagen Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 





Pablo of Honduras learns to do man’s work. He plants a corn milpa, helps 
with sugar-making, fishes, saves Carmencita, the family horse, from a rattle- 
snake, and receives a great surprise that convinces him that he is, indeed, 
aman. 21 illustrations. $2.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 385 Madison Avenue, New York 














NEW BOOKS 


SOLDIER SAMMY 
By Marion MacNeil Pictures by Pelagie Doane 


\ Sammy lived at an army camp where his father 
7 was a real soldier. Sammy longed to be a real 
soldier, too. One day he found out what the 
general thought of small boys who try to march 





with the real soldiers. $1.00 
ANNIE AND THE WOODEN SKATES 
By Margaret Friskey Pictures by Lucia Patton 


Annie and her sisters and brothers led an active and 
happy life at Arlington. Annie was a great favorite of her 
father, Robert E. Lee, and it was he who taught her to 
use her wooden skates. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York City 



















By Dororuy Cuitps HoGner and Nits HoGNer 


Hello! Know who I am? You can read my name and address on my 
new tag. The first letter of my name is . . . —, three dots and a dash on 
the telegraph. V for Victory. V for me, My mother and father named 
me Victor because | was born on the 
day war was declared, December 8th. 

On my birthday everything went topsy- 
turvy. But I’m going to do my bit to 
help win Victory. 

Good-by! I have to go now because 
the Air Raid siren just blew. When the 
siren blows at night in our town, all the 
lights go out. You can’t see me now, can 
you? I’m so-o-o black, I’m a regular 

black-out pup. Nobody can see me. 
Say, who’s there? Turn out those 
two lights! Don’t you know that in a 
black-out you pull the curtains tight 
and put out all the outside lights? 
Oh, it’s only Puss! I'll chase her in- 
doors where her eyes won't shine and 
where she won’t get into mischief. I 
have a cosy hideout under a table. I 
have my flashlight with me and my 
Aid Raid kit. I put a string so-o-o long on it so that I can sling it around 
my neck and it won’t get lost in the dark. In my kit I keep my favorite 
book and a puzzle, so that I won’t be bored. I don’t care if the All Clear 
signal doesn’t sound until morn- 
ing because I have a chocolate 
bar, a peanut butter sandwich, 
and a bottle of milk which I may 
share with Puss. You see, I’m a 
black-out pup and I must see that 
the silly cat stays off the street. 


All Clear! 


Buy Defense Savings Stamps 





